POETIC  THOUGHTS* 

OF  MISS  M.  A.  STEELE. 


THINGS  I  LOVE. 

This  is  a  fair  and  happy  world, 

If  folks  would  only  learn 
To  live  in  peace  and  harmony , 

And  cheerful  things  discern. 

There  'a  much  neglected  by  the  mass. 

Who  carelessly  pass  by,* 
As  if  they  thought  God's  noble  works 

Too  trifling  for  their  eye. 

Where,  e'er  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  see 
The  works  of  God's  own  hand: 

They  all  a  useful  lesson  teach, 
If  we  will  understand. 

Since  I 'm  confined  within  the  house, 

And  cannot  roam  abroad, 
I've  learned  more  fully  how  to  prize 

The  lovely  works  of  God. 

I  love  to  see  the  flowers  in  bloom, 
And  catch  the  fragrant  breeze; 

I  love  to  see  the  waving  grass; 
Likewise,  the  tall  greefl  trees. ' 

I  love  to  see  the  bright  green  fields, 
And  hear  the  warblers  sing; 

[  love  to  see  my  friends  walk  out, 
Though  I 'm  confined  within. 

Out  of  my  window  in  the  west 

There 's  much  I  love  to  see: 
I  love  to  see  the  little  birds 

Sing  on  my  almond  tree. 

"T  was  given  me  by  a  kind  friend : 

For  that 't  is  doubly  prized. 
Its  waving  limbs  and  bright  green  leaves 

My  spirits  oft  revive. 

I  love  to  feel  the  gentle  breeze 
That  through  my  window  steals, 

And  catch  the  sweet  perfume  it  brings 
With  it  from  clover  fields. 


I  love  to  see  the  floating  clouds 
And  see  the  pelting  rain; 

1  Iike^se  love  to  see  the  sun 
knme  brightly  out  again. 

I  love  to  see  the  twinging  star.. 
1  lovS'to^Se^  trie  Diugnt  blue  sky- 
O  there  is  much  1  love ! 


I  love  to  see  my  social  friends, — 
Their  cheerful  voices  hear; 

I  love  the  months  of  May  and  June- 
The  best  of  all  the  year,  t 

I  love  to  read  God's  Holy  Book, 

And  meditate  thereon; 
I  love  to  think  of  death,  and  heaven, 

Where  pain  is  never  known. 

I  hope  my  reader  loves  good  things, 

And  does  on  Gk>d  rely; 
I  hope  we'll  meet  in  Heaven  above- 

l^ow  my  kind  friend,  good-bye. 


A  GROVE  IN  CONFUSION! 

There  was  a  gentle  southern  breeze 
That  brought  the  music  of  the  trees 
To  me,  in  sounds  that  did  not  please, — 
For  then  I  heard 
Unpleasant  word 
Of  what  occurred 
Among  the  trees. 

In  yonder  grove  a  tall  Pine  stood, 
Surrounded  by  much  shorter  wood, — 
Each  in  its  place  was  very  good; 

But  each  short  tree 
Felt  vexed  to  see 
The  tall  Pine  tree 
That  yonder  stood. 

They  blamed  the  soil  on  which  they  grew 
That  they  were  not  tall  Pine  trees  too, 
And  from  their  lofty  heads  could  view 
The  country  round, — 
Both  clouds  and  ground, — 
And  hear  each  sound 
The  wind  brought  through. 
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They  locked  all  round,  then  thus  they  spoke 
Unto  a  stout-built,  wise  old  Oak, 
Whose  branches  served  them  as  a  cloak,— 
To  him  they  said— 
«  That  tree  we  dread, 
Just  o'er  your  head  " 
••  Don't,"  said  the  Oak. 

Some  young  tree  then  made  this  reply,— 
"  He 's  raised  his  haughty  head  so  high  ' 
That  he 's  observed  by  passers-by  " 
Before  they  see' 
t       My  friends  or  me, 
Or  any  tree 
That  ;s  not  so  high. 

"If  he  were  gone,  then  you 'd  be  next— 
You  're  not  so  tall  that  we 'd  be  vexed, 
.Nor  with  your  haughty  airs  perplexed: 
Your  limbs  are  found 
Quite  near  the  ground, 
And  spread  all  round. 
With  Pines  we  're  vexed." 

A  gentle  breeze  then  moved  the  Oak; 
He  moved  his  limbs  and  thus  he  spoke: — 
"  My  friends,  if  that  tall  tree  Avas  broke 
We  would  be  all 
Crushed  by  the  fall, 
For  he 's  so  tall 
We 'd  all  be  broke. 

"  Do  you  not  see  he  stands  up  there, 

The  brunt  of  every  storm  to  bear, 

And  shields  us  with  much  anxious  care, — 

Then  should  not  we 

Rejoice  to  be 

Near  such  a  tree 

As  that  one  there;' 

"  When  stormy  winds  are  passing  by 
We  sleep  beneath  the  hostile  sky 
Without  a  thought  that  danger 's  nigh. 

For  this  tall  tree 
From  fear  doth  free 
Both  you  and  me, 
While  he  stands  by.  , 


"  So  we  should  each  one  lend  our  aid 
To  keep  him  wise,  and  tall  and  straight, 
Then  he  '11  be  good  as  well  as  great, 
And  firmly  stand, 
Seen  o'er  our  land, 
With  chart  in  hand, 
To  keep  him  straight. 

"  Besides,  I  could  not  fill  his  place — 
You  see  I 'm  of  a  shorter  race, — 
He 's  seen  all  o'er  the  country's 'face, 
And  serves  to  guide 
All  those  who  ride, 
In  wealth  and  pride, 
A-past  this  place." 

Just  then  a  coach  came  rattling  by. 
"Stop,"  some  one  said;  "we  now  are  nigh 
The  grove  that  owns  the  Pine  tree  high. 

What  lovely  trees ! ' 
Then  this  sweet  breeze 
From  yonder  seas 
That  we  are  nigh!  • 

"  How  well  these  handsome  trees  agree— 
They  envy  not  the  tall  Pine  tree; 
And  all  their  pleasant  shade  give  free. 

From  these  let 's  learn 
To  love  each  one, 
And  envy  none, 
But  all  agree." 

The  young  trees  heard  the  mild  rebuke, 
And  bowed  their  heads  in  silence  mute — 
Pine's  claims  no  more  did  they  dispute, 

But  said  "  We  see 

'T  is  good  to  be 

Near  a  tall  tree 

Of  good  repute." 
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TO  MRS.  PENELOPE  RICE. 


BY  MISS  M.  A.  STEELE. 


My  much  esteemed  and  long-tried  friend, 
Unto  my  last  request  attend: 
Oft  has  your  presence  soothed  my  pain— 
Your  counsel  calmed  my  fevered  brain. 

You  know  the  trials  I 've  passed  through; 
You  know  the  hopes  I 've  had  in  view; 
You 've  seen  them  vanish  one  by  one, 
Like  dew-drops  in  the  morning  sun. 

Yet  Hope  still  acts  a  friendly  part, 
And  soothes  the  sorrows  of  my  heart; 
She  points  my  soul  to  joys  above,  - 
And  tells'me  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

iftid  when  my  hour  of  death  has  past— 
My  aching  eyes  have  wept  their  last— 
The^n  close  them  with  a  gentle  hand, 
As  by  the  bed  of  death  you  stand. 

And  o'er  my  body  do  not  weep, 
Lest  you  disturb  my  quiet  sleep; 
Bat  from  your  heart  God's  will  adore, 
For  then  my  sufferings  will  be  o'er. 

My  weary  limbs  will  cease  to  pain; 
My  heart-will  never  ache  again.  _ 
I 've  known  long  years  of  bitter  gnet; 
And  when  death  comes  to  my  rebel, 

Some  lonelv  spot  choose  for  my  bed; 
Plant  no  vain  marble  at  my  head; 
But  softly,  gently  lay  me  down 
To  sweetly  sleep  beneath  the  ground. 

I  do  not  dread  the  grave's  dark  gloom, 
For  Jesus  once  lay  in  the  tomb: 
I  >H  lean  upon  his  outstretched  arm, 
And  he  '11  protect  me  from  all  harm- 

January,  1855. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  THE  PAST. 


My  thoughts  with  Pleasure  often  roam 
Back  o'er  the  past, 

When  the  old  school-room  was  my  home- 
Time  then  flew  fast. 

Young,  bright,  immortal  minds  were  there 
To  cheer  the  way, 

And  opening  buds  and  blossoms  fair 
Bloomed  day  by  day. 

Then  each  their  daily  offering  brought, 

Of  love  and  care; 
And  midst  my  duties  I  forgot 

I         To  think  elsewhere. 

When  active  eyes  and  hands  moved  quick 
O'er  book  or  slate,  | 

I  then  loved  each  mischievous  trick, 
But  dare  not  say 't. 

But  now  those  happy  days  are  fled, 

Yet  waking  dreams  - 
.  Look  back  where  farewell  tears  are  sheer 
At  parting  scenes. 

Where  are  the  loving  hearts  that  then 
Cheered  life's  dull  day: 

Some  now  are  women,  some  are  men — 
Each  gone  their  way. 

Some  who  bloomed  fair  in  life's  bright  morn 
Sad  graveyards  claim, 

And  some  to  distant  lands  have  gone, 
There  to  remain. 

A  few  are  yet  on  childhood's  rolls,  * 
„  And  they  are  dear: 

May  God  prepare  their  precious  souls 

For  some  bright  sphere. 

Humberstone,  B'eb.  1858. 
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